8 That is one of the outstanding dates in Jb'onsn History.
It marks the last of the three tragic insurrections, sudden
uprisings of a people who could endure no more; a vain
attempt to win independence from the most powerful
government of Europe, hopeless from the outset in view
of the immense preponderance of the Russian forces and
the apathetic attitude of western Europe.
There were not lacking straws showing how the wind
blew in Warsaw. Demonstrations in the streets, crowds
gathering at the Sigismund column and dispersed by
Cossacks and Russian cannon; the "patriotic hymn" sung
Sunday after Sunday in the churches, in spite of spies
who chalkmarked the leaders' shoulders, a signal to the
police waiting on the steps to arrest them; the funeral
of the widow of a Polish general in the last insurrection
which was less a funeral than a great patriotic manifes-
tation. All this would have told a wiser government than
the czar's that something was being planned.
The Russians felt secure enough. Power and numbers
and money were theirs. More than once in the last two
years they had searched the city of Warsaw for arms and
confiscated all they found. In December of 1862 came
reports of mysterious purchases of arms and ammunition
in Paris. The agents were arrested, the papers turned
over to the Russian authorities. The Poles were making
ready for an insurrection.
The best move would be, the Russians decided, not to
suppress it, but to irritate the people so that it would
break out before preparations were completed. On the
orders of the governor of Warsaw troops marched into
the churches during a service in memory of the national
hero Kosciuszko, and arrested more than two thousand
Poles. Conscription was introduced and some thousands
of young men belonging to the best families were suddenly
summoned for military service. Some of them were
warned in time to escape to the forests near the city.
Others were seized in their beds and sent as recruits to